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LEIPZIGER STRASSE, No. 3. 


A CHAPTER FROM ‘‘ DIE FAMILIE MENDELS- 
SOHN,’’ BY 8. HENSEL. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


In this house and garden now an extremely 
individual, poetic life developed itself. Here 
was formed that circle of friends which, 
with few exceptions held together in personal 
or epistolary intercourse, until death called 
one after another away. The Hannoverian, 
Klingemann, diplomatist, a very fine poetic 
nature, the poet of the Operetta Die Hetm- 
kehr (the Return from Abroad), was one of 
the most important and most faithful of this 
circle. Through the later frequent visits 
of Felix and my father in London, where 
Klingemann was attached to the embassy, 
and through continued, lively correspondence, 
this friendship became firmly knit and last- 
ing. Louis Heidemann, the jurist, and his 
brother, Wilhelm Horn, son of the celebrated 
physician, and himself a physician, the vio- 
linist Rietz, and for a long time, above all, 
Marx, then the editor of the Musikalische 
Zeitung in Berlin, were the intimate friends 
of Felix. Marx, extremely genial, was the 
champion of the new school in music; he un- 
furled the banner of Beethoven, and has con- 
tributed much to his appreciation. He con- 
ceived a deep attachment to Felix; and both 
with youthful fire sought, in the interchange 
of their at first widely divergent opinions, to 
come nearer together. 

Moscheles also lived in Berlin in the au- 
tumn of 1824, and Felix willingly acknowl- 
edged his superiority in technique, the grace, 
elegance, and coquetry of his piano playing, 
and learned of him in this regard, though he 
never conceded an undue authority to such 
virtuoso arts. But Moscheles in turn appre- 
ciated Felix’s talent, and an enduring friend- 
ship knit itself between them. Spohr’s pres- 
ence also had a very important influence on 
him. Spohr had come to Berlin to conduct 
the rehearsals of his ./essonda, and in spite 
of, or perhaps on account of, the greatest hin- 
drances which Spontini placed in his way, 
the public received him and his work with 
all the more applause. Spohr came much 
into the Mendelssohn house, and the acquaint- 
ance begun in Cassel in 1822 was delightfully 
continued. 

Added to all these musical incitements 
came, in March, 1825, a journey with his fa- 
ther to Paris, undertaken for the purpose of 
bringing Henrietta (his aunt) back to Ger- 
many. In Paris there was just then a great 
concourse of important musicians: Hummel, 
Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Pixis, Rode, Bail- 
lot,§Kreuzer, Cherybini, Rossini, Pier, Mey- 
erbeer, Plantade, t 





often met in one saloon, or in one box. But 
the littleness, the maliciousness, and envy of 
so many of these men made a repulsive im- 
pression on the wholly differently constituted 
Felix, so that he afterwards never took kindly 
to Paris and the musical life there. 

In its good, as well as in its bad sides, it 
was antipathetic to his nature. The striving 
after the brilliant and the piquant, after ef- 
fect, left him cold ; the spirit of intrigue, the 
want of acquaintance with the great mas- 
ters of the Germans, the superficiality of 
the work there, was repugnant to him; he 
did not let himself be flattered by the very 
cordial manner of the musicians toward him 
personally. Only with Cherubini does he 
seem to have entered into a somewhat nearer 
relationship. 

In a letter of the 6th of April he ex- 
pressed himself with great sharpness and vio- 
lence, commonly by no means characteristic 
of him, about persons and the state of things 
in Paris. NatuYally there was no lack of re- 
proof in the answers of his mother and sis- 
ters. Some extracts from his letters may il- 
lustrate his way of looking at things : — 


FELIX TO THE FAMILY. 
Paris, March 23, 1825. 

“ How shall I begin, on the first morning 
of my stay in Paris, to write a set, regular, 
and reasonable letter? I am too full of 
wonder, curiosity, bewilderment for that. — 
But since I have promised to send a journal 
to Berlin, I fall at once with the door into 
the house and announce that yesterday, 
March 22, at eight o’clock in the evening, we 
arrived in Paris. When we had passed the 
Barriére de Pantin, we drove for a good 
quarter of ar hour at the sharpest trot of 
good horses through a new quarter of Paris, 
which father had never seen. That is the 
Faubourg St. Lazare. It still looks in many 
places very dreary and confused, but for the 
most part houses stand there. We soon came 
into the old city, and finally upon the Boule- 
vard. There’s life and bustle for you! a 
rattling and snarling, a screaming and a 
merriment among the people; all the shops 
are completely lighte! with gas, diffusing 
such a brightness on the streets that one can 
see to read conveniently. It is as loud and 
as light there as in some sort of an illumi- 
nation in Berlin. .... Leo and Meyer 
came to see us very early, and seemed quite 
astonished that I did not sit down in their 
laps any more, or upset any chairs, or raise 
any shouts, etc. Then we went to see Aunt 
Jette, and met her already on the street upon 
the way to us. Her mild, serious, lively, and 
thoroughly kind nature made no small im- 
pression on me. And how cleverly she 
talks! How I rejoice to bring her back to 
Se er ae 

April 1, 1825. 

. - - » “On Monday morning I called on 

Hummel and found with him Onslow and 

Boucher ; he did not recognize me at 
first, but when he heard my name, he acted 
like mad, embraced me a hundred times, ran 
round in the room, bellowed and wept, pro- 
nounced an extravagant and senseless eulog 
on me for Ouslow’s benefit, and ran away with 


afont, and many others,| me to see father; but as he was not in the 





house, he made such a rumpus in the hotel 
that people ran together, took his leave, and 
then ran up the stairs after me, embraced me, 
etc. Yesterday morning he came rumbling 
in with four carriers bringing his wife’s piano, 
and took away our wretched instrument in 
place of it.” .... 
Paris, April 20. 

. +. That you may not be angry any 
longer, I will tell you at once, that we were 
last evening in the Feydeau and saw the’ last 
act of an opera by Catel, 1’ Aubergiste, and 
Léocadie by Auber. The theatre is spacious, 
friendly, and pretty. The orchestra is right 
good. If the violins are not so excellent as 
those of the Opera Buffa, the basses and 
wind instruments, as well as the ensemble, are 
better than there. The directing is in the 
middle. ‘The singers, male and female, sing 
out of tune, but not badly, act with vivacity 
and promptness, and so the whole goes well 
together. But now the main thing, the com- 
position! Of the first opera I will not speak, 
for I heard only half of it, and that indeed 
was tame and powerless, but not without light 
and pleasing melody. But the famous Léo- 
cadie of the famous Auber! Anything so 
pitiful you cannot conceive of. The subject 
is from a poor story of Cervantes, poorly 
transformed into an opera, and I would not 
have believed that such a common and un- 
seemly piece could not only have held its 


‘place, but even pleased upon the theatre of the 


French, who yet have very fine feeling and 
correct taste. To this novel of Cervantes’ 
rough, wild period Auber has put a music so 
tame, as to make one grieve. I don’t speak 
of the fact that there is no fire, no weight, no 
life, no originality to be found in the opera; 
that it is pasted together out of reminiscences 
alternately from Cherubini and Rossini; I 
don’t speak of there being not the slightest 
earnestness, not a spark of passion in it; nor 
that in the decisive moments the singers have 
to make gurglings and little trills and pas- 
sages; but instrumentation, which has now 
become so easy, since the scores of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven are so widely diffused, in- 
strumentation should at least be at the com- 
mand of the favorite of the public, the pupil 
of Cherubini, a man with gray hairs. But 
it is not. Fancy to yourself that in the 
whole opera, rich in musical numbers, there 
are perhaps three in which the octave flute 
does not play the principal part! The Over- 
ture begins with a tremulando of the string 
instruments, and instantly comes the piccolo 
upon the roof, and the fagotto in the cellar, 
and doodle a melody to it; in the Allegro 
theme the strings make the Spanish accom- 
paniment and the little flute tootles another 
melody; Leocadie’s first melancholy Aria: 
pauvre Leocadie, il vaudrait mieux mourir, 
is appropriately accompanied by a little flute. 
The little flute paints the brother’s rage, the 
lover's woe, the peasant girl’s joy; in short, 
the whole might be capitally arranged for 
two flutes and jewsharp ad libitum. O 
woe! .... 

“You write me that I ought to set myself 
up for a missionary and convert Onslow and 
Reicha to the love of Beethoven and Sebas- 
tian Bach. This I do already, so far as it 
goes. But consider, dear child, that the peo- 
ple here know not one note of Fidelio! that 
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they hold Sebastian Bach to be a regular 
periwig stuffed full of learning! I played 
over the Fidelio Overture to Onslow on a 
very bad piano, and he was quite beside him- 
self; he scratched his head, instrumented it 
in his thoughts, sang with it in his enthusi- 
asm, in short, acted like 2 mad man. Lately 
I played, at Kalkbrenner’s request, the Pre- 
ludes in E and A minor for the organ. The 
people found both ‘wondrous nice,’ and one 
remarked, that the beginning of the A minor 
Prelude bore a striking resemblance to a fa- 
vorite duet from an opera by Monsigny. It 
grew green and blue before my eyes. 

“ Rode remains firm in his refusal to take 
a violin into his hands. But with Baillot, 
Mial, and Norblin, I have lately played my 
Quartet in B minor at Mme. Kiéné’s. The 
first began absently, even negligently; but 
at a passage in the first part of the first 
movement he fired up, and played the rest of 
the first and the whole of the Adagio very 
powerfully and well. But then came the 
Scherzo. The beginning must have pleased 
him, for now he began to play and to run; 
the others after him. I tried to hold them 
in, but who can hold three Frenchmen when 
they get going! And so they took me on 
with them, madder and madder, and faster 
and stronger; especially at one place near 
the end, where the theme of the Trio comes 
in above against the beat, Baillot went into 
it most fearfully, and as be had before made 
one mistake séveral times, he raved against 
himself in the worst way. As soon as it was 
over he said not a word to me except: Hn- 
core une fois ce morgeau. Now it went 
smoothly, but even wilder than the first time. 
But in the last piece the devil was let loose. 
In the passage at the very end, where the 
theme in B minor comes in once more fortis- 
simo, Baillot actually raged upon the strings 
most frightfully ; I was in terror at my own 
Quartet. And when it was done, he came 
up to me, again without saying a word, and 
embraced me twice, as if he would squeeze 
the life out of me. Rode, too, was very 
much pleased, aud said to me again long 
afterwards, ‘ Brav, mein Schatz!’ in Ger- 
man.” 

But the Berliners were not satisfied, and 
never ceased, in their letters, to break lances 
for Paris (in their opinion) so unjustly 
treated. Felix was not disconcerted. On 
the 9th of May he writes to his sister : — 

: . “I was rather angry about your 
former letter and resolved to send you some 
scoldings, which I cannot do just yet; but 
time, the beneficent god, will perhaps miti- 
gate them and pour balm into the wounds 
which my flaming wrath inflicts on you. 
You write me of prejudice and prepossession, 
of owlishness and grumbling, of the land 
flowing with milk and honey, as you call this 
Paris! But bethink yourself, I pray you! 
Are you in Paris, or am 1? Surely I should 
know it better than you! Is it my way to 
pass prejudiced judgments upon music? But 
even if it were, is Rode partial when he 
says to me: C'est ici une dégringolade mu- 
sicale! Is Neukomm partial, who says to 
me: ‘ This is not the land of orchestras’? Is 
Herz partial when he says: ‘ Here the pub- 
lic understands and relishes only variations’ ? 





} 





partial? You, you are so partial that you 
believe less in my extremely impartial re- 
ports than in a lovely conception of Paris 
as an Eldorado, which you have imagined to 
yourself. Take up the Constitutionnel: what 
do they give in the Italian Opera but Ros- 
sini? Take up the list of musical publica- 
tions: what comes out, what goes off, but ro- 
mances and potpourris? But just come here 
and hear Alceste, hear Robin des Bois (the 
French name for Der Freyschiitz), hear the 
Soirées (which you confound with Salons, for 
Soirées are concerts for money, and Salons 
are social); hear the music in the royal 
chapel, and then judge, then scold me, but 
not now, while you are possessed with preju- 
dices and utterly beguiled !!!” 

In May they returned with Henrietta to 
Berlin, visiting Goethe by the way again. 

Let us now give a glance at the literary 
events which inspired the youth of that time 
with fresh enthusiasm and devotion. That 
the descendants of Moses Mendelssohn should 
be familiar with Lessing’s writings, that to 
the young friend and guest of Goethe Faust 
and Werther should be, as the mother ex- 
presses herself, “shining lights,” was a mat- 
ter of course. How Schiller’s masterworks 
remained ever present to them is shown by 
my mother’s aud Felix’s letters from Switz- 
erland. But above all it was two writers 
who exercised a powerful influence on the 
Mendelssohn children and their circle: Jean 
Paul and Shakespeare. Of Jean Paul Borne 
has said the finest things, and Heiue the wit- 
tiest, in the romantic school. Rebecca wrote 
me once about him: “ You wish me when I 
am melancholy to read Hesperus. No, that 
I let alone. Jean Paul does not help the 
weary and heavy-laden to bear their cross, he 
talks away at them and makes their burden 
heavier, while he exhausts their strength to 
bear it. But it is of no use for me to say 
that to you; you are just now at the age, or 
rather in the youth time, when there is no- 
body but Jean Paul; when his way of writ- 
ing, his irony, is imitated ; when young men 
and maidens don’t wish to grow stout, so that 
they may be more like Victor and Clotilde or 
Liane ; if possible, would like to die rather 
early, but only for a little while. If I 
wanted to read away my sadness, I would 
read Lessing, or Mendelssohn, or history, and 
refresh myself with men who have fought 
their way through hard fortunes and reverses, 
and have wrung from them no ironical spirit, 
but a virtuous cheerfulness, devotedness, and 
strength for further struggles. But there is 
this little difference between us, that I am as 
near on to forty as you are to twenty. And 
if I did not know very well how Jean Paul 
acts upon young péople, I should surprise you 
in your rural solitude and make an auto-da-fé 
of the whole Hesperus. 

“ Apropos of the resemblance you suggest 
between Jean Paul’s Clotilde and X., I should 
like to tell you an anecdote, if I were not 
sure that’ you would take it wrong. Never- 
theless I will tell you: A deaf and dumb 
scholar of Professor Wach once painted a 
Madonna, which was a speaking likeness of 
the Professor himself. In justification of 
himself he declared that Wach was his highest 
ideal, and so was the Madonna, therefore the 


And are 10,000 others, who mock at Paris,’ Madonna ought to look like Wach! — The 











application is understood, of course. But do 


not be offended.” .... 

Those children did not need Jean Paul for 
consolation; and yet there is a time in youth, 
when every one, even the happiest, would 
rather like to feel unhappy and, as Rebecca 
writes, to die a little early, only not for a 
long time. Be that as it may, and whatever 
side of the poet may have appealed to each 
of them, it is a fact, that they were all very 
much infatuated with him, and that this in- 
fatuation held out to the last: Felix gives 
warm expression to this predilection even in 
his later letters. 

Now as to Shakespeare. The Schlegel- 
Tieck translation had appeared, and in this 
Shakespeare was presented for the first time 
in an enjoyable form. The brother and sis- 
ter were not so well at home in English at 
that time, that they could read Shakespeare 
in the original. The impression was pro- 
digious ; the tragedies, but above all the com- 
edies, and among these particularly the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, were the delight 
of the Mendelssohn children. It was their 
peculiar fortune that just in this year, 1826, 
they themselves were leading a dreamlike 
and fantastic life in that wonderfully beau- 
tiful garden, in most splendid weather. In 
the garden house there lived together with 
them an old lady with her beautiful and ami- 
able nieces and granddaughters. Of these 
young ladies Fanny and Rebecca had grown 
very fond; Felix with his young people 
joined their circle, and the summer months 
became an uninterrupted festival full of po- 
etry, music, ingenious plays, railleries, masque- 
radings, and performauces. In a garden pa- 
vilion lay constantly a sheet of paper with 
writing material, upon which every one jotted 
down whatever wild or beautiful suggestions 
flashed into his head. This “ Garden Jour- 
nal” was continued in the winter under the 
title “ Tea and Snow Journal,” and contained 
many charming things, both serious and play- 
ful. Even the older persons, the father 
Abraham, Zelter, Humboldt, were not above 
offering contributions, or at least enjoying 
this tasteful and peculiar activity. This whole 
life had unmistakably a higher, more aerial 
mood, an idyllic color, a poetic fervor, such 
as one seldom finds in common life. Art 
and nature, soul, wit, and heart, the aspiring 
geniality of Felix, ail contributed to lend 
color to the occupation, while on the other 
hand it all tended to the unfolding of the 
buds in Felix’s creative faculty. A rapid, 
thorough change took place in him; impor- 
tant works followed in quick succession, works 
far different from the childlike compositions 
that preceted: and in the first place, the Oc- 
tet, intended as a birthday present for Rietz. 
Thoroughly new in this is the airy, spiritual, 
and ghost-like Scherzo. He tried to compose 
the passage out of Faust: — 

Wolkenfiug und Nebelflor 
Erhellen sich von oben, 


Luft im Laub und Wind im Rohr, 
Und alles ist Zerstoben. 


“ And he has actually succeeded,” remarks my 
mother, in what she says of the Octet in Fe- 
lix’s biography. “To me alone he told what 
floated hefore his mind. The whole piece is 
given staccato and pianissimo; the single 
tremulando shudders, the light up-flashirg 
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shakes, all is new and strange, and yet so in- 
teresting, so friendly, one feels himself so 
near the spirit-world, so lightly borne up in 
the air; nay, one might even take a broom- 
stick in his hand, to follow the airy troop 
more easily. At the close the first violin 
goes fluttering lightly upward like a feather, 
and — all flies away like dust.” 

But the Scherzo of the Octet was only the 
forerunner of a more important similar crea- 
tion ; out of that singularly poetic mood pro- 
ceeded as the sum and focus the Overture to 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. It may be 
designated, in a certain sense, as something 
out of his own life-experience, for it was 
called forth quite as much through the events 
of the summer of 1826 in the Mendelssohn 
house, as through the suggestion of the Shake- 
spearian play ; and I must very much deceive 
myself, or it is just this sort of origin that 
lends to the Overture the extraordinary fas- 
cination that resides in it. And it is just this, 
the fact that it welled up out of the inmost 
nature of Mendelssolin, that explains the 
fact. never occurring twice, so far as I know, 
in the history of music, that nearly twenty 
years afterwards the composer, taking up 
again that youthful labor, was able to write 
the rest of the music to the Afidsummer 
Nights Dream, with no need of any altera- 
tion in the Overture. It was thoroughly 
Shakespearian and thoroughly Mendelssohn- 
ian, and so the rest of the music could go on 
in the same spirit. 

This was perhaps the happiest period in 
grandfather’s life: existence secured and 
fixed in one of the most beautiful estates of 
the Berlin of that day; at his side a dearly 
loved, prudent, and intellectually gifted wife, 
faithfully bound to him through long years of 
wedded life; all the children growing up with 
fine gifts and dispositions; Felix, past the 
wavering period, on the sure road to the high- 
est that man can strive for and accomplish, a 
well deserved artistic fame; Fanny, his peer 
in talent and endowment, and yet coveting 
nothing more than to remain modestly within 
the bounds which nature has set for women; 
Rebecca, developing into a handsome, discreet 
maiden, also full of talent, and only put in 
the shade through the conspicuous endowment 
of the older brother and sister; Paul, clever 
and industrious, and also very musical ; all 
the four sound in body and in mind, and re- 
markably attached to one another; added to 
this a circle of friends, embracing all the ap- 
proved older men of importance in many 
spheres of life, all the hopeful and aspiring 
youth then living in Berlin ; a house, known, 
sought, and loved by so many in the whole 
world of culture, — such were the circum- 
stances of Abraham Mendelssohn in the year 
1826. 


( To be continued.) 





LISZT. 
[From Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 
Tue works of Liszt’s mature period may be 
most conveniently classed under four headings. 
First : works for the pianoforte with and without 
orchestral accompaniments. The two Concertos 


in E flat and A, and the fifteen Hungarian Rhap- 
scdies, are the most important works of this group, 


the latter especially illustrating the strongly pro- 
nounced national element in Liszt. The repre- 
sentative work of the second or orchestral section 
'of Liszt’s works are the Faust Symphony, in three 
tableaux, the Dante Symphony, and the twelve 
|“ Symphonic Poems.” It is in these Symphonic 
| Poems that Liszt’s mastery over the orchestra as 
| well as his claims to originality are chiefly shown. 
It is true that the idea of ‘“ Programme-Music,” 
such as we find it illustrated here, had been antic- 
ipated by Berlioz. Another important feature, 
the so-called “ leading-motive ” (i. e., a theme rep- 
resentative of a character or idea, and therefore 
‘recurring whenever that character or that idea 
comes into prominent action), Liszt has adopted 
from Wagner. At the same time these ideas 
appear in his music in a considerably modified 
form, Speaking, for instance, of Programme- 
Music, it is at once apparent that the significance 
of that term is understood in a very different 
sense by Beriioz and by Liszt. Berlioz, like a 
true Frenchman, is thinking of a distinct story 
or dramatic situation, of which he takes care to 
inform the reader by means of a commentary ; 
Liszt, on the contrary, emphasizes chiefly the 
pictorial and symbolic bearings of his theme, and 
in the first-named respect especially is perhaps 
unsurpassed by modern symphonists. Even 
where an event has become the motive of his 
symphonic poem, it is always from a single feat- 
ure of a more or less musically realizable nature 
that he takes his suggestion, and from this he 
proceeds to the deeper significance of his subject, 
without much regard for the incidents of the 
story. It is for this reason that, for example, in 
his Mazeppa he has chosen Victor Hugo’s some- 
what pompous production as the groundwork of 
his music, in preference to Byron’s more cele- 
brated and more beautiful poem. Byron simply 
tells the story of Mazeppa’s danger and rescue. 
In Victor Hugo the Polish youth, tied to 

“ A Tartar of the Ukraine breed 

Who looked as though the speed of thought 

Was in his limbs,”’ 
has become the representative of “ lid vivant sur 
ta croupe fatale, Génie, ardent ceursier.” This 
symbolic meaning, far-fetched though it may ap- 
pear in the poem, is of incalculable advantage to 
the musician. It gives esthetic dignity to the 
wild, rattling triplets which imitate the horse’s 
gallop, and imparts a higher significance to 
the triumphal march which closes the piece. 
For as Mazeppa became Hetman of the Cossacks, 
even so is man gifted with genius destined for 
ultimate triumph : — 


“ Chaque pas que tu fais semble creuser sa tombe. 
Enfin le temps arrive . . . . il court, il tombe, 
Et se réleve roi.” 


A more elevated subject than the struggle and 
final victory of genius an artist cannot well de- 
sire, and no fault can be found with Liszt, pro- 
vided always that the introduction of pictorial 
and poetic elements into music is thought to be 
permissible. Neither can the melodic means 
employed by him in rendering this subject be 
objected to. In the opening allegro agitato 
descriptive of Mazeppa’s ride, strong accents and 
rapid rhythms naturally prevail; but, together 
with this merely external matter, there occurs an 
impressive theme (first announced by the basses 
and trombones), evidently representative of the 
hero himself, and fur that reason repeated again 
and again throughout the piece. The second 
section, andante, which brings welcome rest after 
the breathless hurry of the allegro, is in its turn 
relieved by a brilliant march, with an original 
Cossack tune by way of trio, the abstract idea of 
triumphant genius being thus ingeniously identi- 
fied with Mazeppa’s success among “ les tribus de 
Ukraine.” From these remarks Liszt’s method, 


phonic poems, is sufficiently clear; but the dif- 
ficult problem remains to be solved: How can 
these philosophic and pictorial ideas become the 
nucleus of a new musical form to supply the 
place of the old symphonic movement? Wagner 
asks the question “ whether it is not more noble 
and more liberating for music to adopt its form 
from the conception of the Orpheus or Prome- 
theus motive than from the dance or march ? ” 
but he forgets that dance and march have a dis- 
tinct and tangible relation to musical form, which 
neither Prometheus and Orpheus, nor indeed any 
other character or abstract idea, possess. The 
solution of this problem must be left to a future 
time, when it will also be possible to determine 
the permanent position of Liszt’s symphonic works 
in the history of art. 

The Legend of St. Elizabeth, a kind of oratorio, 
full of great beauty, but sadly weighed down by 
a tedious libretto, leads the way to the third 
section — the sacred compositions. Here the 
Gran Mass, the Missa Choralis, the Mass for 
small voices, and the oratorio Christus are the 
chief works. The 13th Psalm, for tenor, chorus, 
and orchestra, may also be mentioned. The 
accentuation of the subjective or personal ele- 
ment, combined as far as possible with a deep 
reverence for the old forms of church music, is 
the keynote of Liszt’s sacred compositions. 

We finally come to a fourth division not 
hitherto sufficiently appreciated by Liszt’s critics 
—his Songs. It is here, perhaps, that his in- 
tensity of feeling, embodied in melody pure and 
simple, finds its most perfect expression. Such 
settings as those of Heine’s “ Du bist wie eine 
Blume,” or Redwitz’s “ Es muss ein wunderbares 
sein” are conceived in the true spirit of the 
Volkslied. At other times a greater liberty in 
the rhythmical phrasing of the music is warranted 
by the metre of the poem itself, as, for instance, 
in Goethe’s wonderful night song, “ Ueber allen 
Gipfeln ist Ruh,” the heavenly calm of which 
Liszt has rendered by his wonderful harmonies 
in a manner which alone would secure him a 
place amongst the great masters of German song. 
Particularly, the modulation from G major back 
into the original E major at the close of the 
piece is of surprising beauty. Less happy is the 
dramatic way in which such ballads as Heine’s 
“Loreley” and Goethe’s * Konig in Thule” are 
treated. Hete the melodf is sacrificed to the 
declamatory element, and that declamation, espe- 
cially in the last-named song, is not always 
faultless. Victor Hugo’s * Comment disaient-ils ” 
is one of the most graceful songs amongst Liszt’s 
works, and in musical literature generally. 

The remaining facts of Liszt’s life may be 
summed up in a few words. In 1859 he left his 
official position at the Opera in Weimar owing to 
the captious opposition made to the production of 
Cornelius’s “ Barber of Bagdad,” at the Weimar 
theatre. Since that time he has been living at 
intervals at Rome, Pesth, and Weimar, always 
surrounded by a circle of pupils and admirers, 
and always working for music and musicians in 
the unselfish and truly catholic spirit character- 
istic of his whole life. How much Liszt can be 
to a man and an artist is shown by what, per- 
haps, is the most important episode even in his 
interesting career — his friendship with Wagner. 
The latter’s eloquent words will give a better 
idea of Liszt’s personal character than any less 
intimate friend could attempt to do. 

“T met Liszt,” writes Wagner, “ for the first 
time during my earliest stay in Paris, at a period 
when I had renounced the hope, nay, even the 
wish, of a Paris reputation, and, indeed, was in 
a state of internal revolt against the artistic 
life which I found there. At our meeting he 








1 Continued from page 21. 





applied with slight modification in all his sym- 





struck me as the most perfect contrast to my 
own being and situation. In this world, into 
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which it had been my desire to fly from my nar- 
row circumstances, Liszt had grown up, from his 
earliest age, so as to be the object of general 
love and admiration, at a time when I was re- 
pulsed by general coldness and want of sympa- 
thy. ... In consequence I looked upon him with 
suspicion. I had no opportunity of disclosing 
my being and working to him, and, therefore, the 
reception I met with on his part was altogether 


of, a superficial kind, as was indeed natural | 


in a man to whom every day the most divergent 
impressions claimed access. But I was notin a 
mood to look with unprejudiced eyes for the 
natural cause of his behavior, which, though 
friendly and obliging in itself, could not but 
wound me in the then state of my mind. I never 
repeated my first call on Liszt, and without 
knowing or even wishing to know him, I was 
prone to look upon him as strange and adverse 
to my nature. My repeated expression of this 
feeling was afterwards told to him, just at the 
time when my ‘Rienzi’ at Dresden attracted 
general attention. He was surprised to find 
himself misunderstood with such violence by 
a man whom he had scarcely known, and whose 
acquaintance now seemed not without value to 
him. I am still moved when I remember the 
repeated and eager attempts he made to change 
my opinion of him, even before he knew any of 
my works, He acted not from any artistic 
sympathy, but led by the purely human wish of 
discontinuing a casual disharmony between him- 
self and another being; perhaps he also felt an 
infinitely tender misgiving of having really hurt 
me unconsciously. He who knows the selfish- 
ness ‘and terrible insensibility of our social life, 
and especially of the relations of modern artists 
to each other, cannot but be struck with wonder, 
nay, delight, by the treatment I experienced from 
this extraordinary man....At Weimar I saw 
him for the last time, when I was resting for a 
few days in Thuringia, uncertain whether the 
threatening prosecution would compel me to con- 
tinue my flight from Germany. ‘The very day 
when my personal danger became a certainty, I 
saw Liszt conducting a rehearsal of my ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,’ and was astonished at recognizing my 
second self in his achievement. What I had 
felt in inventing this music he felt in performing 
it: what I wanted to express in writing it down, 
he expressed in making it sound. Strange to 
say, through the love of this rarest friend, I 
gained, at the moment of becoming homeless, a 
real home for my art, which I had _ hitherto 
Jonzed for and sought for always in the wrong 
place.... At the end of my last stay at Paris, 
when ill, miserable, and despairing, 1 sat brood- 
ing over my fate, my eye fell on the score of my 
‘Lohengrin,’ which I had totally forgotten. 
Suddenly I felt something like compassion that 
this music should never sound from off the death- 
pale paper. Two words I wrote to Liszt: his 
answer was the news that preparations for the 
performance were being made on the largest 
scale that the limited means of Weimar would 
permit. Everything that men and circumstances 
could do was done, in order to make the work 
understood... . Errors and misconceptions im- 
peded the desired success. What was to be 
done to supply what was wanted, so as to fur- 
ther the true understanding on all sides, and 
with it the ultimate success of the work? Liszt 
saw it at once,and did it. He gave to the pub- 
lic his own impression of the work in a manner 
the convincing eloquence and overpowering ef- 
ficacy of which remain unequaled. Success 


was his reward, and with this success he now 
approaches me, saying: ‘ Behold we have come 
so far, now create us a new work, that we may 
go s ill further.’” 

In addition to the commentaries on Wagner's 


judges. 





works just referred to, Liszt has also written 
numerous detached articles and pamphlets, those 
on Robert Franz, Chopin, and the music of the 
Gipsies, being the most important. It ought to 
be added that the appreciation of Liszt's music 
in this country is almost entirely due to the un- 
ceasing efforts of his pupil, Mr. Walter Bache, 
at whose annual concerts many of his most im- 
portant works have been produced. Others, 
such as “Mazeppa” and the ‘Battle of the 
Huns,” were first heard in England at the Crys- 
tal Palace. 
(Conclusion in next number.) 


—_——e———— 


AWARD OF THE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZE. 


Tue Cincinnati Gazette gives some interesting in- 
formation regarding the award of the $1,000 prize 
made by the Musical Festival Association of that 
city to Mr. Dudley Buck for the best musical com- 
position presented to the committee by a native-born 
citizen of the United States. Twenty-four compo- 
sitions were presented to the committce, covering a 
wide range, and were as follows: “The Bells,” 
adapted to Poe’s poem; “ Homage to Beethoven ; ” 
‘* Mass in G minor;” ‘God our Deliverer,” sacred 
cantata ; “ The Inca’s Downfall,” cantata; ‘“ King 
Voliner and Elsie,” cantata ; “ Worshipers at Differ- 
ent Shrines,” cantata; “‘ The Dream,” for chorus and 
orchestra; “The Golden Legend,” cantata, Longfel- 
low ; “ Christmas,” cantata; ‘“ Deukalion,” cantata ; 
“The Tale of the Viking,” dramatic cantata; 
“Credo,” C major; “Eastern Idyl,” cantata; “ Ex- 
ultant Voices ;” “Gloria,” 145th Psalm; “ Mezuea,” 
historical cantata ; ‘ Nativity Hymns; ” “ Tribute to 
Music.” Of these, New York city presented three, 
Brooklyn, two; Baltimore, two; Cincinnati, three, 
and Biddeford, Me., Winona, Minn., Kent, O., Terre 
Haute, Ind., Cleveland, O., Savannah, Ga., Elmira 
N. Y., Beloit, Wis., and Boston one each. In all 
this list only two compositions were found to be of 
excellence enough to demand careful examination, 
and singularly enough, both these were illustrative of 
works by Longfellow, — “ The Golden Legend ” and 
“The Tale of the Viking,” which is only another 
title for “ The Skeleton in Armor.” Over these two 
the works respectively of Mr. Dudley Buck (formerly) 
of Boston, and Mr. George E. Whiting of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music and late of Boston, the judges 
were evenly divided, Dr. Damrosch and Mr. Hamerik 
sustaining Mr. Whiting, and Mr. Zerrahn and Mr. 
Singer supporting Mr. Buck. When it came to the 
casting vote, which was held by Mr. Thomas, he sup- 
ported the opinion of the latter faction. The discus- 
sion of the merits of these rival works lasted several 
months, and turned largely upon the comparative 
weight to be given to the merits of originality in 
thought and thoroughness of treatment, Mr. Whit- 
ing’s composition being conceded as best worked out, 
while Mr. Buck’s had a greater number of evidences 
of progress. During this discussion, it must be un- 
derstood, none of the judges knew the names of the 
authors whose work they were considering. There 
were many amusing incidents in the work of the 
Some of the contestants displayed a lament- 
able ignorance of musical affairs ; one production 
came only in parts, in separate sheets for voices and 
instruments, with the explanation that the composer 
did not have time to make the score; and another was 
only in piano score, and was accompanied by the 
modest request that Mr. Thomas arrange the orches- 
tra parts. The most curious work sent to the com- 
mittee was a manuscript volume of hymn metres 
from the hand of an old man, in which he had copied 
a great number of the tunes common years ago. The 
whole of the remarkable little volume was written 
with a quill pen, and in neatness and beauty it is as 
clear as copper-plate. The words, in a tiny script, 
are an exact imitation of print. The successful work 
is one that has been in Mr. Buck’s mind for some time. 
It opens with the prologue which Liszt set as a dra- 
matic cantata a few years ago, called “The Bells 
of Strasburg Cathedral,” and dedicated to the poet. 











MUSIC ABROAD. 


Tue London Figaro (Jan. 24) says: “For some 
time past rumors have been current that a Scottish peer 
was about to organize a series of orchestral smoking 
concerts in London, and various members of aristo- 
cratic clubs have been importuned to take tickets in 
order to guarantee the success of the enterprise. ‘he 
chief attraction held out was that the Prince of 
Wales would probably be present at every concert, 
and the gentlemen of the aristocracy, as in duty 
bound, willingly paid their money, less for the ben- 
efit of the Scottish nobleman in question than in or- 
der to see the heir to the throne smoke a cigar. 
However, the concerts have been organized, an aver- 
uge band has been retained, and last week the first 
of a series of twenty concerts was given at the Grosve- 
nor Hall under the somewhat timid conductorship of 
the Earl of Dunmore. Of course his lordship con- 
tributed pieces attributed to his pen, and on this 
head a scherzo and an overture figured in the pro- 
gramme. Besides this, the C minor symphony of 
Beethoven was performed, the violin concerto of 
Mendelssolin was played by M. Sainton, and M. Las- 
serre also appeared. 

— OF the novelty of Carl Rosa’s opera season at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, The Taming of the Shrew, by 
Goetz, the same journal says: “It may best be de- 
scribed as a symphonic opera. The work of Herr 
Goetz was, indeed, a compromise between the music 
of the past and of the future. Herr Goetz, unlike 
the apostles of the Zukunft, did not disdain simple 
melody, while at the same time he more or less fully 
agreed with the ideas of “infinite melody” advanced 
on paper by Herr Wagner. All the vapid expedi- 
ences of the Italian composers have been dispensed 
with by Goetz, the various scenes follow on without 
break, shop-songs are dispensed with, and the orches- 
tration throughout fulfills an entirely independent 
part. Nor can The Taming of the Shrew be consid- 
ered in any sense of the term a “ comic opera.” It is 
essentially German in design and treatment, and it 
makes great demands upon the intelligence and the 
thoughts of its auditors. Its plot, for the most part, 
follows Shakespeare’s play, with notable alterations 
necessary to opera. Of its music, while the concerted 
pieces and the instrumentation throughout are highly 
to he praised, it must be considered at its best in the 
second and third acts. Various writers have at- 
tempted to fix upon it an imitation of various com-, 
posers, but these ideas can hardly be accepted. It 
must be considered the fact that Herr Goetz had his 
own thoughts, and worked them out in his own man- 
ner. The general opinion of the house on Tuesday 
was that, if the opera is to succeed at all in its present 
shape, the chief credit will be due to the admirable 
delineation of the chief part by Miss Minnie Hauck. 
Not excepting Carmen, whose fortunes the gifted 
American prima donna has made in both hemispheres, 
there is probably no opera which is better adapted to 
her special capabilities than The Taming of the Shrew. 
Whether she was biting the hand of the man who 
strove to tame her, or slapping the face of the mala 
who tried to kiss her, Miss Hauck was always en 
seéne, while her delineation of the change from the 
shrew of former days to the tamed and loving wife of 
the last act was inimitable. The acting, indeed, was 
throughout good, though the vocalism was on the 
whole, so far as the principal artists were concerned, 
indifferent. 

— Dr. von Butow made his first appearance this 
season in London at the Popular Concert of Satur? 
day last, being in the best of “form,” and contribut- 
ing, with Madame Norman Néruda and Signor Pi- 
atti, to one of the finest performances of Beethoven’s 
grand trio in B flat which the music-loving public has 
heard for many years in this country. The doctor 
also took part with Madame Néruda in Schubert’s 
rondo in B-flat for piano and violin, and played on 
his own account Bach’s English suite in B minor 
and for an encore a Passepied in E minor, from the 
fifth suite. The posthumous string quartet of Men- 
delssohn, recently produced at these concerts, was 
also repeated. — /bid, Jan. 24. 

— ALL the nine Beethoven symphonies and many 
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new works are to be performed in the second season 
of the Hans Richter Concerts, organized by a music- 
loving member of the Grosvenor family. The nine 
concerts will be given at St. James’s Hall in the 
months of May and June. 

— Herr Joser Joacui™ will arrive in London 
with his wife, the accomplished vocalist, Frau Joa- 
chim, on the morning of Monday, Feb. 16, and will 
play the same evening at the Monday Popular Con” 
certs. On March 4 and 18 he will play the violin 
concertos of Mendelssohn and Brahms respectively at 
the Old Philharmonic Concerts, and he will leave 
England after the Popular Concert of March 22. It 
is still considered within the bounds of possibility, 
though it is not now very probable, that Herr 
Brahms will accompany Herr Joachim to London. 





Paris. At the Grand Opera, for the week ending 
Jan. 18, the pieces given were Faust, Don Juan, 
(twice) La Favorita and Coppélia. At the Opera 
Comique: Les Liamants de la Couronne, Le Déserteur, 
La Dame Blanche, L’Etoile du Nord, Le Pré-aux- 
Clercs, Roméo et Juliette, Les Rendezvous Bourgeois, 
Les Noces de Jeannette. Rossini’s sparkling Le Comte 
Ory was in preparation. At the Opéra-Populaire: 
Lucia, Paul et Virginie, Rita, Le Farfadet, Sintillia la 
Bohémienne. 

— The programme of the Conservatoire Concert 
Jan. 18, directed by M. Altés was as follows: Over- 
ture and choruses from Mendelssohn’s Athalie ; Con- 
certo for the oboe, Handel; O filii (Leisring) double 
chorus without accompaniment; seventh symphony 
of Beethoven. 

= At the Concert Populaire, January 11, the prin- 
cipal attraction was the cantata La Lyre et la Harpe, 
by Saint-Saéns, which was followed by the first part 
of Haydn’s Creation. — In his second series M. Pas- 
deloup, promises: Schumann’s Faust music; Diane, 
by B. Godard; selection from Sigurd, by Ernest 
Reyer ; and Lohengrin. 

— At the Chatelaine Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust 
continued to be applauded for the twenty-fourth time. 

— The annual concert of the Société de Chant 
Classique took place at the Salle Herz, January 24. 
Among the pieces offered were: Fragments from 
Handel’s Jephtha, and from the opera Phaeton, by 
Lulli; cantata, Ze Jugement Dernier, by Gluck and 
Salieri ; an unpublished eight-part chorus by Mendels- 
sohn; and Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, the piano 
part by Mme. Montigny. 





Bertin. — Rubinstein’s “sacred opera,” The 
Tower of Babel, under his personal direction, was 
performed at the second concert of Stern’s Vocal As- 
sociation. It was preceded by Cherubini’s overture 
to Anacreon, Adolar’s aria from Euryanthe, and Beet- 
hoven’s G major Concerto, played by Rubinstein him- 
self. 

— At the Imperial Opera-House, in the week Jan- 
uary 4-10, were given: Atda, Goldmark’s Queen of 
Sheba, Meyerbeer’s Africaine, Lortzing’s Czar und 
Zimmermann, Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette, and Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte, — all of course in the German lan- 
guage. One evening was devoted to the ballet, “The 
Pretty Girl of Ghent.” 

— The new symphony by Raff, entitled “Sum- 
mer,” a continuation of his “Spring” symphony 
was performed for the first time by the Bilse Orches- 
tra, with considerable success. 





Drespen. — The operas given at the Court thea- 
tre in December were the following: Rigoletto, Verdi; 
Don Juan, Mozart; Bianca (twice), Briill; Lohengrin 
(twice), Wagner; Faust, Gounod ; Die beiden Schiitz- 
en, Lortzing; Fliegender Hollinder, Wagner; Die 
Entfiihrung, Mozart; Fidelio, Beethoven; Domino 
Noir, Auber; Zauberflite, Mozart ; Stradella, Flotow ; 
Freischiitz, Weber ; Le Postillon, Adam; Sonnambula, 
Bellini. 








Vienna.— During the third week in January 
there were given at the Court Opera theatre: Paul et 
Virginie, by Massé; Faust, Gounod; Der hdusliche 
Krieg (Domestic Strife), Schubert; Der Wassertrager, 
Cherubini; and Mozart’s Zdomeneus and Die Entfih- 





rung aus dem Serail.— Compared with these lists, 
what meagre operatic fare we pay high prices for in 
our American cities! 
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“ Diz FAMILIE MENDELSSOHN.” — The book 
from which we have begun to translate a chap 
ter entitled “ Leipziger Strasse, No. 3,” is by 
far the most interesting of the many interesting 
ones that have appeared concerning the com- 
poser of the Midsummer Night’s Dream music 
and Elijah, St. Paul, and so many noble works. 
It is by Sebastian Hensel, son of Mendelssohn’s 
sister Fanny, who married the painter Wilhelm 
Hensel, and was published in three volumes, less 
than a year ago, in Berlin. Rich and delightful 
as were the two collections of Mendelssohn’s let- 
ters which first gave us all such a sense of per- 
sonal acquaintance with their genial writer, there 
is even greater charm and freshness in the let- 
ters now first made public by his nephew. Those 
which the enthusiastic boy wrote home during 
his first visit to Goethe, in which he gives a 
vivid picture of the personal appearance of the 
great old poet, seeming to be greatly impressed 
by “his thunder voice,” which has “a prodigious 
resonance,” so that “he can shout like 10,000 
warriors ;” those written to his sisters from Paris, 
of which we give a specimen or two to-day ; 
those describing his visit with his friend Klinge- 
mann to Scotland, like those soon afterwards 
written from London, where for many weeks he 
was confined by lameness, —all are fresh and 
full of humor and enthusiastic interest in all he 
meets and sees. 

Certain portions of his earlier life, of course, 
could not be related more satistactorily than they 
have been in Edouard Devrient’s reminiscences 
of his friend. But Hensel’s three rich volumes 
present him as he was and as he lived in the 
midst of that whole gifted family of Mendels- 
sohns. And we are convinced by it that the 
only true way to write a life of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy is to treat him in connection 
with his family, to present a pretty full sketch of 
his grandfather, his uncles, “ his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts,” all in the same broad and 
comprehensive picture. Accordingly the book 
opens with a charming account of that remark- 
able and noble Jewish philosopher, Moses Men- 
delssohn, the friend of Lessing; then passes to 
his uncles, his two aunts, Dorothea and Henri- 
etta, women of rare culture and intelligence, who 
wrote admirable letters, lived in Paris, and be- 
came Catholics; then to the father Abraham, 
who resolved to be Christian, but Protestant of 
the Protestants, one of the wisest, noblest, and 
most generous of men, who thoroughly appreci- 
ated his son’s genius; then the mother and the 
daughters, and the circle of intimate friends, all 
intellectually gifted, forming a social sphere of 
culture, taste, high-toned character, and genial, 
happy life. 

All this now was brought to a focus, as it were, 
when Abraham Mendelssohn, able to live like a 
prince, purchased the fine estate on one of the 
principal streets of Berlin, called the Leipziger 
Strasse, with its stately rooms, its large court 
and gardens, its conveniences for music and for 
private theatricals, and for the nursery and 
home of such a genius as Felix rapidly devel- 
oped. There he produced his little operettas, or 
Singspiele, his Heimkehr aus der Fremde for his 
parents’ silver wedding; there he composed the 
Octet, soon followed by his Shakespearian fairy 
Overture; there they were all busy as fairies, 
weaving and inventing witty, fantastic, and ideal 








things. And into that house, that life, we are 





now permitted to look and in fancy to partici- 
pate. That too forms the centre of correspond- 
ence when the family are scattered; so that 
“Leipziger Strasse, Numero Drei,” seems to sum 
up in itself all that we want to know of Men- 
delssohn and his surroundings. When we first 
read Hensel’s description of that fine old house 
and garden, it recalled (and with a pang of dis- 
appointment) a picture from our own experience. 
In the year 1861 it was one day our fortune to 
be in that house, and yet without dreaming that 
it had been the Mendelssohn house. It was 
then, and is now, occupied by the Herrenhaus, or 
Prussian House of Lords; and our good friend, 
a liberal member of that body, who had spent 
some years in America, introduced us there, but 
strangely never breathed a word to us about the 
Mendelssohn family! Nor did any person whom 
we met in Berlin during that whole winter ever 
intimate to us that the Mendelssohns lived there. 
What an opportunity to be informed of only 
now! Yet not so very strange; for at that time 
the Mendelssohn letters had not been published, 
and to us Americans at least the personal Men- 
delssohn had scarcely begun to be a theme of in- 
terest. No musical American could go to Berlin 
now and not pay more than an accidental visit, 
even a devout pilgrimage, to the house (of course 
not a little changed) where sits the Herrenhaus 
in grave council and debate. 


—_——_———. 


THAYER’S “BEETHOVEN.” 


Tue London Times, of Jan. 6, brings us an 
article on Thayer’s “ Beethoven,” four columns 
in length, a large portion of which is made up of 
censure and ridicule of the manner in which he 
has done his work, closing with the ez cathedra 
statement that the (first) volume “has become 
totally unfit, at least for the English reader.” 

Perhaps so; but if so, it must be because no 
English reader has any curiosity to know the 
constitution and general regulations of those ec- 
clesiastical and princely musical establishments 
which were, down to our own days, the great 
conservatories of music, and by means of which 
Germany became the leading musical country of 
the world. Mr. Thayer’s history of musie, and the 
Electoral “ Kapelle” during the last century 
was, when published, and for aught we know 
still is, the only source of information for this 
subject. 

We know not how it may be with the English 
reader, but we do know that the American 
(able to read German) is pleased to find a his- 
tory, which, mutatis mutandis, applies to the mu- 
sical establishments at Salzburg, dear to usfor 
the Mozarts, at Esterhaz, the scene of Haydn’s 
labors, and at Hanover, where Handel began his 
career as Kapellmeister, not to mention a score 
of others, which gave the world so many stars of 
the second magnitude. 

We freely admit that much of the first volume 
is tedious reading; but all the first Book (as the 
translator, not Mr. Thayer, saw fit to call the 
historic introduction) can be passed over, and the 
reader need only begin with the biography. 

In one instance only do we find the writer 
criticising Mr. Thayer’s conclusions; and this, 
to our surprise and amusement, is upon the old, 
hackneyed question ; whether Beethoven wrote 
his famous love letter to Giulietta Guicciardi, as 
Schindler stated, or to some other person not 
yet discovered. Mr. Thayer, as all our readers 
know, decided against Schindler, and his argu- 
ment was printed in this journal two or three 
years since. The German critics have now 
(without exception we believe) accepted that 
argument as conclusive. But now comes this 
writer and assures us; “there is indeed, by Mr. 
Thayer’s own showing, no absolutely cogent rea- 
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son, why the letter should not have been written | because somebody else has anticipated his discovery ? nor’s readings of the connecting portions of the text, 


in 1802, before Giulietta Guicciardi had become 
Countess Gallenberg and had left Vienna.” 


on some morning before the*6th of July, Beet- 
hoven had arrived at a watering place, after a 
terribly severe journey with four horses. Mr. 
Thayer shows that in the first days of July, 1801, 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1807, etc., Beethoven was 
either in Vienna itself, or in some one of the vil- 
lages in its immediate neighborhood. Only in 
1806, he was not there. In that year he was 
visiting Brunswick and his sister Theresa early 
in the summer, and later Prince Lichnowsky. 
Between these two visits —in fact on the jour- 
ney from Pesth to Silesia, he may well have 
written the love letter — and if so, to whom so 
likely as to his intimate friend Theresa Bruns- 
wick ? 

It strikes us, the fact that Beethoven was in 
Heiligenstadt, hard by Vienna, in June and July 
1802, and did not make any distant journey, with 
four post horses, is a sufficiently “cogent ” rea- 
son to convince even the writer in the London 
Times, — should his attention ever be called to 
it —that he, busy with his compositions, with 
lessons to Ferdinand Ries, and with his physi- 
cian, Dr. Schmidt, just outside Vienna, could not 
at the same moment be writing love letters, 
from a watering-place two or three hundred miles 
away. 

—_—.———— 
MUSICAL COMMENTATORS. 


Most of us remember the delicious scene in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, in which the hero asks the Governor of 
Glubdubdrib to summon before liim the ghosts of 
Homer and Aristotle, together with those of all their 
commentators, and how Gulliver says: “I soon dis- 
covered that both of them were perfect strangers to 
the rest of the company, and had never seen or heard 
of them before.” 

One wonders whether Beethoven and Bach, when 
they take their afternoon walks in the Elysian Fields, 
acknowledge even a bowing acquaintance with the 
ghosts of those who have discovered “hidden mean- 
ings” and “evident intentions ’’ in their compo-itions. 
It seems a little hard that the poor little men who 
have done great men the inestimable service of find- 
ing out what their works mean, should not be recog- 
nized as friends and su)porters by the great men 
themselves. We can all work miracles, if we only have 
the due amount of faith ; and no doubt we all should 
do so if the chance were a little greater of the person, 
fur whose especial benefit our miracle is worked, no- 
ticing and applauding it. 

It is a great mistake to think that artists and com- 
posers (not to speak of saints) are the only miracle- 
workers. A grand composition, a symphony, sonata, 
quartet, or what not, a whole ideal world made out 
of twelve miserable semi-tones, is a very respectable 
miracle, if you will; but what is it in comparison with 
the wonders which commentators know how to work ? 

A symphony is, after all, only a symphony and 
nothing else; it has its own definite functions to per- 
form, and ean perform them only — good luck if it 
even can do that, But the work of the noble commen- 
tator can do almost anything. Evolve a symphony 
out of the twelve notes of the chromatic scale! Pooh! 
Sheer child’s play ! One wonders how composers exn 
win glory by such simple tricks. Just put any sym- 
phony you please into the hands of a commentator who 
is decently up to his work, and he wil] evolve the whole 
Mosaic cosmogony, or anything else, from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the boiling of purple cabbages, 
out of it, Nor is this all; a commentator will dis- 
cover that a certain composition plainly means the 
evolution of the horse from its five-hoofed prototype; 
but just as he is about to publish his world-thrilling 
commentary he may find (nothing is more likely) 
that a rival commentator has sent in his MS. to the 
printer, describing exactly the same process as indi- 
cated by the very same composition. Think you that 
commentator No. } js fool enough to burn his work 








Not a bit of it! All he does is to go home, scratch 
out the name of the composition and its composer, 


Now the letter itself states that at four o’clock and substitute fur it some other composition by some 


other composer. His commentary applies to the new 
composition just as well as it did to the other one 
and he can have his MS. published without fear of be 
ing charged with plagiarism or lack of originality 
The little cirenmstance is even a lucky one; it 
brings grist to the commentating mill. For any one 
can predict to a certainty that so soon as the two 
pamphlets are published, commentator No. 3 will 
set to work on a third pamphlet, exhaustively explain- 
ing the extraordinary influence the evolution of the 
horse has had upon the minds of composers, and it 
will go hard with him if he is not rewarded by being 
elected an honarary member of six or seven esthetie 
societies at the very least. 

No, don’t talk about miraculous compositions any 
more; for a good, solid miracle that is really worth 
being astonished at, give me a twenty-four page mu- 
sical commentary in all its protean magnificence. It 
will fit any composition you please, from the Seventh 
Symphony to “ Buy a Broom.” It is even more won- 
derful than the picture painted by the painter in “ La 
Cigale,” which was divided fesse-ways through the 
middle, one half being blue and the other half gray. 
Look at it one way, and it represented the “ clear trop- 
ical sky over the burning sands of the Sahara ;” turn it 
upside down, and, presto! change! it showed the de- 
lighted spectator “the gray polar heavens over the 
deep azure of the Arctic Ocean.” 

We can easily see why commentators look slight- 
ingly upon programme-music. It encroaches upon 
their domain. What glory can a commentator get 
by finding out the meaning of a composition when the 


composer has given him the clue beforehand? Such 
a thing is not worth any man’s while. Why, we 


even laugh at the foolish individual who laid claim to 
possessing some musical acumen because he discov- 
ered that a certain passage in the ball-scene in Ber- 
livz’s “ Romeo and Juliet ” symphony was descriptive 
of “ Romeo driving up to the door in his cabriolet.” 
Pooh, nonsense! Any fool could have found that 
out; the cunning fellow knew from the title that the 
music was about Romeo. No, commentators of true 
mettle confine their remarks to music that has no dis- 
criptive title, and their commentaries are hence not 
paltry little juggler’s tricks, but full-grown miracles. 

The only danzer in their path is that they are 
sometimes liable to find different meanings in. the 
same composition, and so get to be at swords’ points 
with one another. For it stands to reason that, if 
one man declares that a certain symphony means 
Moses and the Israelites passing through the Red 
Sea, and another announces his discovery that this 
same symphony means Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck entering Paris, both of them cannot be 
right. The omniscience of one or the othcr is open 
to suspicion, and unless a commentator is omniscient, 
what on earth is he good for? Yt the world can 
consvle itself by thinking of the vast number of com- 
positions now extant, and what a small chance there 
is of two commentators pitching upon the same sym- 
phony or sonata. But if they do, let them beware 
A commentator is always more sure of his own om- 
niscience than of his reputation for orig’nality. If he 











finds somebody else saying the same thing about th 
same piece of music as himself, he can easily preserve 
his commentary, merely changing the theme, and his 
reputation as an original thinker is safe. But if he 
finds somebody else differing from him, the old Adam 
of pugnacity within him will prompt him to publish 
his pamphlet unaltered; and as surely as he does so, 
just so surely is his infallibility endangered. 
W.F. A. 


—_—- + 
MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


Tue Aporio Cius, in its concert of Jan. 27, con- 
tributed an important and most enjoyable event to 
the musical season, by its admirable performance of 
Mendelssohn’s music to the Gfdipus at Colonus of 
Sophocles, with its noble chorus of male voices, an 
effective orchestra, and with Mr. Howard M. Tick- 


; — the whole under the able conductorship of Mr. B. 
| J. Lang. It was the worthy completion of the Club's 
| noble work of last year, when the companion piece, 
| Antiyone, was given in like manner. It is good proof 


? | of the intrinsic power and charm of the music ani the 


: - 
old Greck tragedy, and of the excellence of the inter- 


| pretation, that the whole audience, crowding the Mu- 
| sic Hall, listened with unflagging interest, and with 
frequent tokens of delizht, to a work so far removed 
from all our modern tastes and ways of thinking, 
j}and so uniformly grave and tragical, in so monoto- 
nous a key of color and of feeling, albeit relieved by 
certain choruses, which charm by their beauty and 
cheerful picturesqueness, like the well-known remark- 
able one in praise of Athens: “Thou comest here to 
the land, O friend,” and stirring ones like: “ Ah, 
were I on yonder plain!” The moralizing, fatalistic 
choruses, also, so true to a vein pervading all Greck 
tragedy, have a peculiar sweetness and a homelike 
fascination. It is needless to say that Mendelssohn’s 
music is all worthy of the noble theme and, so far as 
we of the nineteenth century can imagine, conceived 
n the spirit of the old Greek drama. It is happily, 
scored for men’s voices, and the instrumenta ion, 
while it is chaste and always thoughtful and appro- 
priate, is rich and brilliant enough for our new school 
orchestra composers. 

The Apollo Club never sang anything better, and 
that is high praise, indeed ; the orchestra had been 
carefully trained, and there was a finish and a 
smoothness in the whole performance, on which all 
the participants may well congratulate themselves. 
The few sentene s of recitative were intelligently and 
effectively given by Mr. Clarence Hay. Mr. Tickhor 
read with excellent taste and judgment, with good 
voice and accent, and with becoming simplicity and - 
dignity of style. 





Harvarp Musicat Association. — The fourth 
Symphony Concert, Jan. 29, offered a varied and at- 





tractive programme and. drew an uncommonly full 


house. ‘The selections were — 

Overture to “ Genoveva” . . . . . Schumann. 
Recitative and Air, from “Semele” . Handel. 
Miss Emily Winant. 

Prelude to the third act of Medea . Cherubini. 


Intermezzo, from the Symphony in F, Hermann Goetz. 
[Second time.] 

Overture to Rip van Winkle (MS.), G.-W. Chadwick, 
[Second time.] 

Songs with piano forte : — 


(a.) “ Ah! del miodolce ardor” . . Stradella. 
(6.) “ Kennst du das Land 2... «© Schumann. 
Schubert. 


(GARONA 5 sues ae, css 
Miss Emily Winant. 

Symphony (“Scotch”) in A minor, Op. 56, 
Mendelssohn, 
Schumann’s poetic, genial, and impassioned over- 
ture has become a stand ng favorite in these concerts, 
and its power and beauty were brought out remarkably 
well. We donot at all wonder at the different, the al- 
most opposite, impressions produced on different hear- 
ers by the entr’acte, or prelude to the third act of 
Cherubini’s Medea, the noblest of his dramatic works. 
Some found it dull, monotonous, and tedious, full of 
empty repetition, for the obvious reason that it is all 
in the same low tone of color, mostly for the lower 
strings, the basses being very prominent, and all ina 
slow tempo. Others felt it to be the most tragical mu- 
sic they had ever heard, and were profoundly stirred 








by the largeness, the simplicity, the depth and grand- 
eur, and, indeed, sublimity of this dark prelude to the 
scene in which Medea is to murder her own children. 
We have even heard one truly musical and highly 
cultivated amateur, not lacking in appreciation of the 
new composer either, say that, compared with this, 
all the Mendelssohnian Greek drama music seemed to 
him like child’s play! We, for our part, are of those 
who felt it to be simply grand, and grandly given; 
the basses were singularly majestic and effective, 
speaking in thunder tones; and the whole mass of 
strings still vibrates strongly in our feeling when we 
think of it. a 
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The charming intermezzo from the Goetz Sym-| Schubert’s Serenade very sweetly, also with some 
phony, and Mr. Chadwick’s Overture were highly wel- | accompaniment, but not so happily constructed ; 
come repetitions, and both improved upon acquaint- | much flute warbling lent a sentimental solu “ 
ance, its chaste and simple harmony. 

We cannot recall at any time within our memory 
so smooth and satisfactory, so inspiring and delight- 
ful a performance of the “Scotch” Symphony, as 
this one was throughout; it held the audience spell- 
bound. 

Miss Winant’s wonderfully musical, rich, sympa- 
thetic contralto voice told to great advantage in her 
strong delivery of the jealous Juno’s recitative: 
“ Awake, Saturnia” and Aria: “ Hence, Iris, hence.” 
It was sung with judgment and considerable dramatic 
fire. By an unfortunate misunderstanding, however, 
the orchestral parts could not be found when wanted, 
and the piece had to be sung with mere piano-forte 
accompaniment (well played, of course, by Mr. Ar- 





Mr. Ernst PERABO, during the past fortnight, has 
made his rentrée to the concert room, after spending 
a good part of a year among his beloved masters in 
his dear old Leipzig, and keeping quiet during the 
few months since his return on account of feeble 
health. Feeling himself strong again he has given 
three Matinées in Wesleyan Hall, showing all his old 
feeling and enthusiasm, and even more of finish and 
refinement in the large part he took in the execution 
of the following programmes : — 


I. Jan. 30. 


thur Foote), so that the singer could not throw herself | Partita I. in B-flat major . «+. Bach. 

into it with all the freedom and abandon of which she| 4 a Ps —— e. : yee Sara 

. oh bande. e. Menuet I, e igue. 

™ capable. The group of smaller oo paps bis 4 Concerto for the Violin, op. 141, G. minor ba Reinecke. 

choice, and partly new, although, owing to their uni- |“ q. Allegro ma non troppo. 6. Lento. ¢. Rondo. 

formly serious character, they did not win their way, Moderato con grazia. 

as they might have done singly, to every listener. First time in this country, 

The first, erroneously set down to Stradella — it is ina wn —— ae io 

by Gluck — was finely suited to Miss Winant’s _— os St nee th Pe — a ” meat 

and quiet, serious style. The Mignon sons °Y | 6. Prélude and Fugue in B-flat major, from 

Schumann is a rare gem, worthy of many hearings} the Well- tempered Clavichord, Book I. Bach. 

and hardly to be appreciated without. And Schu-j}c. Prélude in E-flat minor, from the aeaiinaie 

bert’s Shakespeare song: “Who is Silvia? what is| Clavicord, Book I. . . - Bach. 

she, That all our swains commend her?” is surely d. Barcarole, “ Auf dem Wasser zu singen. Schubert. 
~ i" Transcribed by Franz Liszt. 

one of his most genial and charming. Impromptu, op. 90, No. 1, C minor . . Schubert, 





Sonata for Piano and Violin, in G. major, op. 96. Beethoven. 


Usiversity Coycerts.— The third concert of a, Allegro moderato. 6, Adagio expressivo, 


the Sanders Theatre series, Feb. 5, was a remark- c. Scherzo, d. Poco Allegretto. 

ably interesting one, beginning as it did with three IL Fer. 3. 

movements (Overture, Aria, and Gavotte) of Bach’s | partita VI. in E minor be pte Se 
Orchestral Suite in D, and ending with a capital a. Toccata. 6. Allemande. c. Courante. d. Air. 
performance of Schumann’s first symphony (in B-flat) e. Sarabande. 7. Tempo diGavotta. g. Gigue. 
which has become a sure card with all true music- | Sonata for Piano, in B-flat minor, op. 35 Chopin. 








lovers Grave. Deppio movimento. Scherzo. Marcia 
a . . Funébre. Presto, 

The intermediate orchestral selections were to us Mr. Edward B. Perry. 
less edifying. Wagner’s “ Faust Symphony,” an | Trois Pieces pour Violoncelle, avec pag m 
early work, never did achieve the mission of the “ar,} de Piano. Op. 21 ee «4 Ch. M. Widor. 
divine ” upon our spirit; it seems to dwell exclu- | 1. : a £ minor. 
i ri rbid appetite upon the night NE: eee 
sively and with a morbid app p 8 é Sudiae Ge 


side, the discontent, the groans, the helpless agonies 
and yearnings of its hero ; there is in it not one 


First time in Boston. 
2. Morceau pour Piano et ’Celle, op. 12, No.1. Fr. Kiel. 


spark of heavenly fire, not one thrill of hope and Allegretto. A minor. 
final joy and triumph, as there is in all Beethoven's | Scherzo, op. 2, A major. Second time . E. Perabo. 
dark and brooding moods and heroic struggles ; b. Pensée Fugitive, op. 6, F major. Second 5 mee 


nothing of that light from above, which in all true 
art gilds the edges of the cloud, and relieves, inspires, 
transfigures the darkest tragedies, like Macbeth and 


c. Etude de Concert, op. 9, No. 2, A minor . E. Perabo. 
New. First time. 
Mr. Edward B. Perry. 


Sonata for Piano and ’Cello, op. 52 Fried. Kiel, 


Othello. There are skillful and very striking orches- : 
tral effects, but these are often ugly and oppressive, | “- Allegro moderato, ma con spirato. ele 
: ° : termezzo. cc. Adagio con espressione. d. Rondo. 
like a vampire on the breast. We must admit, how- Poco. Allegretto e semplice. 
ever, that the work was so well played, with such dis- Second time in Boston. 
cretion in the use of ponderous instruments, as to seem 
less coarse, less exaggerated, than when we have heard If. Fes. 6. 
it done before. The other middle piece, The Youth | Praeludium und toceata,.op. 57. D minor. 
of Hercules, a work of considerable length, impressed _— Vincenz Lachner. 
us as the least successful of the always more or less | r:..+ Concerto for the Violin, in G minor, op. 26. 
fantastical Poémes Symphoniques of Saint-Saéns. The Maz Bruch. 
opening, where the strong hero and demi-god finds b. Adagio. c. Finale. 
Trio No, 2, op. 45. A minor . . XX, Scharwenka. 


himself at the parting of the ways, has beauty and 
considerable nobility, but the dance music, which rep- 
resents the seductions of the senses, sounds rather 


a, Allegro non troppo, 6. Adagio, c, 
Scherzo. Molto Allegro. .d. Allegro con fuoco, 


chose that long and colorless Bach Partita in B-flat 
for a beginning. That such things reward the study 
of an earnest musician, there can be little doubt; but 
outside of the closet they seldom make their mark. 
We do not mean to say that it is so with al/ the Par- 
titas. The artist’s rendering was singularly smooth, 
refined, and delicate; he played as if it were all 
poetry to Aim, at any rate. We find it rather hard to 
become much interested in a Violin Concerto, espe- 
cially a new one, without the orchestral accompani- 
ment which makes it a Concerto. Reinecke’s work 
contains good ideas, cleverly worked out in the ap- 
proved style, though it did not strike us as partic- 
ularly original. Mr. Listemann, of course, played it 
finely, and Mr. Perabo’s piano accompaniment was 
all that that could be. The group of smaller piano. 
forte pieces was well chosen ; they were all interest- 
ing gems, in fact, and charmingly interpreted, espe- 
cially the Schubert things. It was a rare treat to 
listen once more to that bright and genial Sonata 
Duo of Beethoven. 

- To our great regret we lost the second Matinée, first 
on account of the storm, and again through other en- 
gagements when it was repeated. Truly it was a loss 
not to hear that excellent pianist, Mr. Perry, play the 
Chopin Sonata; as well as Mr. Perabo’s own compo- 
sitions, of which we have heard good things said, and 
the violoncello pieces played by Mr. Wulf Fries. 

In the third concert we were much interested in the 
graceful prelude and toccata by Vincenz Lachner, — 
not his more celebrated brother Franz, the Munich 
Lachner. Mr. Listemann was hardly at his best in the 
movements from Max Bruch’s concerto; plenty of ex- 
ecution, but tone not altogether smooth. The Trio by 
Scharwenka is a work which we must hear again in 
order to appreciate it; the atmosphere of the room 
(which seems to combine many obstacles to hearing 
music), or some fault in the subjective conditions, ren- 
dered it ein Bischen langweilig to us. It was of course 
well played by Perabo, Listemann, and Wulf Fries. 
The two smaller solos py the same composer we found 
charming ; and they were placed in a congenial group. 
Mr. Perabo’s A major Etude was most favorably re- 
ceived. That the Beethoven Sonata with ’cello was 
keenly relished may pass without saying. 

The audiences have been large, and many will be 
glad to know that Mr. Perabo will soon give two 
more Matinées (16th and 14th of this month), besides 
an evening concert (March 8). 





Mme. Luisa Capprani’s second concért with a 
number of her advanced vocal pupils, drew a large 
and interested audience to Mechanics’ Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 4.. The concert was opened by the 
blind pianist, Mr. E. B. Perry, with three Schumann 
pieces (“ Aufschwung,” “ Nachtsliick” and “ Trau- 
meswirren”’), very nicely and poetically rendered. 
He also, later, played the difficult Fantasie Impromptu 
of Chopin in a very satisfactory manner, and two 
compositions by Perabo. Mme. Cappiani herself sang 
a rather sentimental Scena e Canto di “ Dolores,” by 
Manzochchi, in good voice and artistic style. The 
first pupil who appeared, Mrs. T. B. Buxton, of St. 
John, N. B., showed excellent results of training, in 
her facile, fluent, graceful execution of a recitative 
and aria from Verdi’s Attila. Miss Ida Kleber, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., who has a light and pleasing high so- 
prano voice, reveled at ease inall the florid passages 











First time in this country, 

a, Mélancolie, G minor, op. 51, No, 1 Rubinstein. 
Second time. 

b, Menuet con sain from saiiads in § minor, op. 


cheap and common-place. Charms of instrumental 
coloring it has, of course. In all these pieces the 
execution on the part of Mr. Listemann’s orchestra 





was characterized by precision, spirit, and good taste. | 43 . : ‘ . . W. St, Bennett. 
in hi i time 
Mr. George L. Osgood was in his best voice and j ‘irst time. 
sang several tenor airs from Handel’s Z’Allegro in a|* “ Novellette und aoe an 23 X, Scharwenka. 
‘sti : : . ond time, 
most artistic style, with true feeling and expression. 1: Rabanne B Ralalaieneanian 


The Siciliana, especially, could not be dismissed with- 
outa repetition, which both song and singer thoroughly 
deserved. Theorchestra, too(with the Robert Franz 
parts), afforded him a delicate and sympathetic accom- 
paniment. Perhaps the ideal singer of Schubert's 
wonderful Erl-King—a song written in an hour— 
has never yet been found ; but Mr. Osgood’s interpre- 
tation, with Liszt’s cocbensiel expansion of the accom- 
panitnent, gave a fresh charm to the almost too famil- 
iar work. Being encored with enthusiasm, he sang 


sione, F major, 
d, Etude in A major, op. 9, No. 3 
First time. 
Sonata for Piano and ’Cello, op. 69, A major . Beethoven. 
a, Allegro, ma non tanto, 6, Scherzo, Allegro 
molto. c, Adagio cantabile, d, Allegro vivace, 

Mr. Perabo shows a certain heroism, even martyr- 
dom, in his selections ; that is, he thinks less of what 
may prove popular-than of what commends itself to 
his own taste as good. - Else he would hardly have 


£. Perabo. 








(b.) Etude de Concert. 
(Mr 


of a “Jewel Aria” by Pacini. Miss Emma Dear- 
born, of Worcester, though hardly so much at ease 
before an audience, showed sterling qualities of voice, 
style, and expression in the Aria from J Puritani. Up 
to this point we endured the wintry, breezy tempera- 
ture of the hall, but deemed it safer to withdraw, so 
that we can only give the programme of ‘Part II. 


Aria “ Parto.” Titus. . . . « . Mozart, 
(Mrs. T. B. Buxton.) 

Song. The Angel atthe Window. . . . B. Tours. 
(Dr. Albion M. Dudley.) 

(a.) O happy, happy little Birds. 

(b.) Widmung. ae . Robert Franz. 

(c.) Expectation. . . 
(Mme. Luisa Cappiani). 

(a.) Pensée Fugitive. t Si iawstg tar aa a ees 


. Edward B. Perry.) 
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Tortorelia Valse . . 2. 2. iw ws Arditi. 

(Miss Ida Kleber.) 

Quartet. Ecco quel fiero istantea. . . . - - 

(Mrs. Buxton, Mme. Cappiani, Mr, J, M. Neal, ang 
Charles Ross). 


————— 
MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, FEB. 9. — Since my last letter quietness — 
comparatively speaking — has reigued in musical matters : 
that is to say, none of the larger and more important con- 
certs have taken place. On Tuesday, Jan. 27, the N. Y. 
Quintet Club gave a soirée in Steinway Hall, with a pro- 
gramme entirely composed of Beethoven's works. A very 
excellent and attentive audience enjoyed this programme, 
and the performance was, in most respects, a satisfactory 
one. 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 31, an audience of perhaps 
2000 persons assembled in Steinway Hall for the purpose of 
hearing a so-called “ Sullivan Ballad Concert.’’ The pro- 
gramme was made up of selections from Mr. S.‘s ballads, 
which were suug with more or less effect by different vocal- 
ists, It is unnecessary to mention any oue especially except 
Miss Winant, who sang, as one of her solos, ‘The Lost 
Chord; ”’ her noble voice was never heard to better advan, 
tage than upon this occasion, althongh her effurts were sadly 
marred by the dense ignorance and want of taste on the part 
of her accompanist, who indeed distinguished himself — 
during the entire evening —as utterly incompetent, and as 
a hopeless stumbler and blunderer. Miss W, received an 
encore in each part of the programme, and, in response to 
the second, sung a new setting of “ My love is like a red, 
red rose,” by Mr. C. F. Daniels of this city. Miss W. did 
juctice to the author's purpose and intention, but the full- 
ness and extent of the latter will never be known because of 
the manner in which the accompaniment was slaughtered, 

There were two piano solos played in a nervous and jerky 
manner, and an unaccompanied vocal quartet, over which it 
is well to draw the charitable (and sadly needed) veil of ob- 
livion; what can be expected if the soprano will insist upon 
singing nearly a semi-tone sharp, and the basso is_as firmly 
resolved to take the opposite extreme? 

I have dwelt at some length upon this concert for the rea- 
son that it was certainly a most curious affair; it must have 
been a great pecuniary success, and from the frequency and 
heartiness of the applause (everybody received a recall) J 
should say that the manager, or managers, had exactly suc- 
ceeded in hitting the taste of our sq-called musical public, — 

On Tuesday evening, Feb, 3,"the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Club gave the fourth concert of its series at Chickering Hall. 
Here is the programme: — 


Costa, 


Mr. 


Beethoven, 


String Quartet, Op. 74 2. ee ee 

a. Evening Rest ae ee . Kretchmer. 
6. Allegrettocon moto . . + . + + Krog. 
c. Turkish March . . . P Beethoven. 


P. F, Quintet, A. minor, Op. 14 . . . Saint-Saéns. 


Mr. Mills and N. Y. P. Club. 

A stormy night was the order of things, as it had so fre- 
quently been on Tuesday evenings since December 1, and 
on that account a small audience of faithful ones assembled 
in Chickering Hall to hear as admirable a performance as 
the club has furnished us with durmg the entire season. The 
three shorter selections were given with a delicacy and finish 
that merited and received the hearty and spontaneous recog- 
nition of the auditors, The Quintet is a very interesting 
work, if not a beautiful one, and might have been quite ef- 
fective if Mr. S. B. Mills could have divested himself of his 
unfortunate habit of spreading all his octaves and full chotds 
in utter defi of the *s intentions. He is also 
addicted to the glaring error of playing fortissimo when the 
score is marked double piano. It is difficult to understand 
how Mr. Mills reconciles such incongruities. : 

On Thursday evening we had another evening of English 
Glees, which was, perhaps, less satisfactory than were its 
predecessors; at least two of the vocalists were entirely out 
of trim, and were therefore not so excellent as they almost 
invariably are. Miss Beebe gave us a “Cradle Song to a 
Sick Child,” both the words and music of which were com- 
posed by one of our resident organists and composers. The 
composition is really a very beautiful oen, although there is in 
one sense a certain absurdity in a careful mother singing to 
a sick infant with her own voice pitched on high A or B flat; 
still this is a blemish merely, and the song is really a 
charming one. f ‘ 

On Saturday evening Dr. Damrosch’s Oratorio Society 
gave the Creation with but moderate artistic success. : The 
only one of the soloists who was really excellent was, indis- 
putably, your Boston basso, Mr. Whitney; he is always ad- 
mirable, ” 

Our well known American pianiste, Mme. Rivé- King, has 
been meeting with great artistic success. She played at the 
Peabody Concerts in Bultimore, Jan. 30 and 31; at the 
Concerts of the Mendelssohn Society in Montreal, Feb. 5 
and 6, and is to play in Washington Feb. 17, to say noth- 
ing of her engagement for the Harvard Symphony Concerts 
in your city at a later date. Arcus, 








— Muwavgeez, Wis., JX, 24, 1880. — The following 
was the programme of the 268th concert of the Musical So- 


ciety given Jan. 20: — 
(1.) Overture, ‘+ Fingal’s Cave ” Felix Mendelssohn, 


(2.) Two songs for Biriton2 - + « RR. Schuminn. 
(Mr. Eugene Luening.) 

(3.) Romance: “ To Spring ’’ Beara 
(Horn Solo by G. A. Schanz. ) 

(4.) German Dances a Franz Schubert. 
For Maennerchor and Orchestra, arranged by R. Heuberger. 
(5.) Symphony No. 7.(A mijor.) . . Beethaven, 

The orchestra, owing to a disagreement between Conduc- 
tor Bich and the management of the Society, was mide up 
entirely of men outside of Bach's orchestra; it ineluled the 
Heine family, Professor Troll, Conductor Clauder and some 
of his men, with nine picked players from Chicago, — 
thirty-six in all. Their playing showed the lack of finish 
and refinement insep sable from the bringing together of so 
many players unaccustomed to playing together; but they 
played with great fire and spirit, and gave evidence of vigor- 
ous rehearsal. Mr. Luening took the allegretto of the 
symphony too fast, as it seemed to m2, and so injured the 
contrast intended between this movement and what precedes 
and follows it. 

The mve chorus sang admirably in all points, the tenors 
having improved in quility of toue since the last concert. 
Mr. Luening played a piano acconpwimant, omitting the 
orchestra bezause the chorus and orchestra went badly to- 
gether in rehearsal, He alsu played the accomp.niments 
for his owa singing, or rather declanution, for that more 
nearly describes his rendering of the Sshuminn songs. 
Considered as such it wis almirable; he has a full, quite 
strong voice, and an excellent delivery of the words, but his 
voice lacks singing quality. 

Mr. Schanz is a very excellent horu-player, but his solo 
was hardly in place on this programn:2. In lead, the sane 
may be said of the Schumwn songs, admirable as they are 
for recitals or for private performance. 

But the blemishes, both of the programm: and of its per- 
formance, were slight as compared with its merits, and the 
old society my be proud of auother successful concert. 


J.C. BF. 


G. A. Schanz. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Here Joserry, the pianist, twice announced by Mr. 
Peck for three concerts in the Music Hall, with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (the second time for this week) has 
again been compelled to cancel the engagement for the pres- 
ent, the injury to his thumb being not yet suffiziently 
healed. This is a great disappointment to the many hun- 
dreds who had secured tickets for the series; but it is pre- 
sumed that it will only amount to another postponement for 
a short time of the promised pleasure. The Advertiser of 
Wednesday states: His injured finger is well to all appear- 
ances; but it causes him pain, and he is unable to touch the 
key-board. His physician consulted with two others, and 
it was not thought that the sensitiveness would last so long. 
Herr Joseffy was to have had a rehearsal in Boston yester- 
day, and even sent on the piano-forte he was to play. Sud- 
denly all further preparations were suspended in consequence 
of a telegraphic despatch to the above import. The dates 
of the postponed concerts will not now be announced until 
Herr Joseffy is actually able to play, The recent announce- 
ment was in accordance with the physician's certificate that 
the artist would unquestionably be able to appear on the 
days named. 

— Herr Rummel, the distinguished pianist, met with a 
serious accident in Providence last Tuesday night, On his 
way to the railroad station he fell and broke his leg. [t was 
his purpose soon to leave for Europe, There seems an epi- 
demic among pianists: Joseffy with his bad thumb, Sher- 
wood wth his sprained ankle, Petersilea only recently re- 
covered from inflammatory rheumatism, Pease’s lam2 thumb. 
Who will have the courage to be a pianist if it goes on in 
this way? 

— Mr. Edward Duannreuther, one of our best violinists, 
for three years past a member of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, writes us that he has resigned his m2mbership (being 
weary of continual traveling) and intends to settle down in 
Boston, devoting himself to his studies and to teaching. 
Me. Carl Meisel takes his place as second violinist in the 
Club. Tie Mendelssohns were to start on Taursday last 
on a long concert tour westward, even visiting California. 

— The fifth Hurvard Symphony Concert, of last Taurs- 
diy, offered two important works, never before heard in 
America, namely, the Symphonie Fantastique (++ Episode de 
la Vie d'un Artiste ’’) by Berlioz, a piano-forte concerto 
by Louis Brassin, pliyed by Miss Jessie Cochran. Besides 
these the programm? includel the romince “ Sombre 
foret,”” from Willitm Tell, and songs by Grieg, sung by 
Miss Louie Homer; also the overture to Filelio, — too late 
for review this week. Tae programmes for the remainder of 
the series have been partially announced as follows: 

Sixth Concert, February 23. Fourth Symphony (B-flat) 
Beethoven; O-tet (by all the strings), Mendelssohn. Mme. 
Julia Rivé-King will play the Piano Concerto in G minor, 
by Saint-Saéns. Miss Miy Bryant will sing a S:ena from 
Max Bruch’s “ O lysseus,”’ and Songs. 

Seventh Concert, March 11. Professor J. K. Paine’s 
new (“Spring”) Symphony. Mr, William H. Sherwool 
will play the G-mijor Concerto, Beethoven; and Grand 
Fantasia, Schumann. Overtures, etc. 

Eighth (last) Concert, March 25. The great Schubert 
Symphony, in C. Mr. B, J. Lang will play (first time in 








America) a Concerto by Bronsart. Concertstiick, for four 








horns, with orchestra, op. 85 (first time), Schumann. Over- 
ture, etc. : 

— The next University Concert, at Sanders Theatre, 
Cambrid se, will take place on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 25, instead of the 23th, as before announced. Mme. 
Rivé-King will play the sam2 Concerto, by Siint-Siéns, in 
this and in the Hurvard Concert of tha following after. 
noon. 


—The Herald says: “It has been decided to post. 
pone the season of English opera at the Globe Theatre by the 
Boston English Opera Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles R. Adams, until May, the labor of preparing for 
such a season making it necessary to take further time. The 
chorus has been hard at work, and may possibly appear in a 
sacred concert progfam:ne during the coming month.” 

— Mr. Anagnos, the director of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, has recently received the following testimony 
in favor of the employment of blind tuners: — 

New York, Jan. 9, 1880. 

«“ Dztr Sir: In answer to your letter of the 29th ult., 
we desire to inform you that one of our principal tuners 
is a blind man, named Armin Schotte. 

 Tais gentlemin tunes the concert grand pianos for the 
concerts at Steinway Hull, etz., ete., which work is considered 
the highest achievement in the art of tuning. Mc, Sclotte’s 
tuning is simply perfect, not only for its purity, but in his 
skill of so setting the tuning-pins that the piano can en- 
dure the largest amount of heavy playinz, without being 
put out of tune. Very respectfully yours, 

“Sremway & Sons.” 





— The seventieth birthday of Ole Bull was celebrated on 
the evening of Feb. 5 at his residence in Cambridge (Professor 
Lowell's house) in a mst interesting and delightful manner, 
which gave great satisfaction to all the friends who assembled 
to offer their greetings. Tue party arranged by Mrs. Bull 
was a complete surprise to him. Among the guests were 
nearly all his warm personal friends. H. W. Longfellow and 
family, Me. and Mrs. James T. Fields, Professor Hrsford 
and family, Madame Hegerman Lindenkrone, wife of the 
Danish minister, Dr. Doremus and family, E. W. Stoughton, 
ex-minister to Russia, Mrs. G. M. Ticknor and daughter, 
Mr. Thomas Appleton, Miss Susan Hale. Mrs. Fay, Mrs. 
Muria S. Porter, Mrs. Bates, Mr. E. F. Waters of the Ad- 
vertiser, and many others. ‘The floral gifts were very beau- 
tiful, consisting of a violin formed of white flowers, the strings 
being of violets, an1 the screws of red roses. ‘Two bottles 
of Tokay of the vintage of 1810 were sent by Professor Hors- 
ford. Mr, Longfellow, with an appropriate speech, poured 
this wine, in which the health of Ole Bull was drank by all 
present with wishes for many returns of happy birthdays. 
A birthday cake was brought in at the close of the evening, 
which Ole Bull cut, stating that a gold violin was embedded 
there, and amid a good deal of fun Mrs. Professor Horsford 
was so fortunate as to find it in her slice. At different times 
during the evening Mr. Bull treited his guests to some of 
the very best gems of his répertoire. Madame Hegerman 
Lindenkrone sang in a most charming manner German, 
Norwegian, and Spanish songs. Miss’ Doremus gave some 
lively selections on the banjo, and in hilarity and best wishes 
to all a most delightful evening closed. — Transcript. 

— On Friday evening, Jan. 30, Mr. W. H. Sherwood gave 
a private concert at his rooms, 151 Tremont Street, with the 
following programme: — ; a at 


C Sharp in Mijor Prelude and Fugue . . . Bich. 
(Mr. Sherwood.) 

[mpromptu, B-Flat, Op. 142, No. 3 Schubert. 
(Miss Lena Ames.) 

Hochzaits Musik, Nos. L and 3 (four hands), Jensen. 


(Misses Ida and Eva Van Wagenen.) 
(a.) Geheimniss. 
(5.) Wandervoglein. 

(Mr. Charles F. Webber. ) 


Songs. { Hermin Goetz. 


Waldesrauschen, (concert étude) . . . . Liszt, 
Nocturne, F Sharp, Op. 15 . 2 . . « «© Chopin. 
Coceato di Concerto, Op. 36. . . . . Dupont. 
(Mr. Sherwood.) , 
Impromptu, on a theme from S:huainn's Manfred 
(for two pianos), Op. 65 . . . . . . Reinecke. 
_ (Miss Marie Moutonnier and Mr. Sherwood. ) 
(a.) Lithauisches Lied . . 2. 2 2). «© Chopin. 
(5.) Die helle Sonne leuchtet, Op. 42, No. 2, Robt. Franz. 


(c.) Mond 





ht, Op. 17 (dedicated to Listz) Schumann. 
(Mr. Charles F Webber.) 
Fantasie, in C,Op.39 2 2... .) Schumunn. 

(4.) Durchaus phantastisch und leidenschaft- 

lich vorzutragen. 
Missig; Darchaus energisch. 
| (¢.) Langsam getragen, durchweg leise zu halten. 
(Mr. Sherwood.) 

— Utopia is the title of a musical club formed in Phila- 
delphia, A central location has already been secured, on, 
Girard Street above Eleventh, and about thirty active mem- 
bers enrolled; among them such well-known artists as 
Thomas A‘Becket, Henry Bishop, Michael Cross, Harry 
Barnhurst, Wm. W, Gilchrist, A. G. Emerick, Henry G 
Thunder, ete., and such educated amateurs and patrons of 
music as S, Decatur Smith, Win. Foley, etc. The object 
is social intercourse b2tween all music-loving people, artists, 
and amateurs, and to provide a sort of musical exchange in 
@ central location. 





